HAIG

His greatest pleasure was found in recalling in-
cidents of the war. His retentive memory rarely
failed him even about small events. He was in-
variably able to mention some occasion on which
the unit of any ex-Service man whom he might
meet, had distinguished itself.

The end came with unexpected suddenness*
On the 27th of January, 1928, he journeyed to
London, and on the following day he was present
at the enrolment ceremony of Boy Scouts in a
new unit called after himself and recruited from
the sons of disabled ex-Service men. It was
fitting that his last words in public should be
addressed to the sons of such sires. It was a
speech in simple words. He urged the lads
" always to play the game, to try to realise what
citizenship and public spirit really meant, to re-
member always that you belong to a great Em-
pire, and, when people speak disrespectfully of
England, stand up and defend your country."

On Sunday, the 3Oth of January, he seemed in
his usual health. He was staying with his sister,
the sister who had first directed his path into the
Army. He was actively engaged all day. At
10 p.m. he said good night and went to his bed-
room. A few minutes later, his brother, also a
visitor at his sister's house, heard the sound of
low moans coming from his room and hastening
there, found Haig sitting on his bed, fully coa-
scious but gasping for breath. A few minutes
passed, and, before a doctor could be summoned,
he was dead.